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‘situation or imposing one's definition upon the other actors in a situa- 


*,ulum" became what others said it’ was or took it to be. As research, pro- | 


Indiana University). . A 


WHO INFIUENCES CURRICULUM DESO 


. IN THE LOCAL COMMUNITY? 


The purpose of this research was to study a school district in 
8 small American city in order to understand who controls school curric-_ 
ulum in the local community.+ Because the research method'was "natural- 
istic"--meaning that eieervaboe was unguided by strict hypotheses formed * 
in advance, and structured experimental designs were not inogued: before” 


the collection .of data“--definitions of central concepts were purposely , 


open and expansive. "Control" was defined as imposing meaning upon a 
Me . *% Ms Ee ° 


- 


tion.? According to the dictum of Thomas and Thomas, if persons "define 


‘situgtions as real, they are real in their consequences." Thus "curric~« 


gressed, the question of curriculum’ control. became operationalized as — 
who makes local curriculum decisions, who in the local community influences 


those décisions, and who benefits? In the phase of research reported here, 
j vg ’ ; ; . : 4 


attention was directed to the second question: who in the local community 


influences. ctrriculum decisions? . Ts 


; : : 
lhe | complete study is reported in "Who Controis the Curriculum 


in the Local Community? A Case Study of Community Power and Curriculum 
Decision-Making" (unpublished Ph.D, dissertation, School of Education, 


* 1 


2urie Bronfenbrenner, Sheer igs ig Sugeno Ecology of Pane nELORy i 


Teachers College Record, IXVIII, No. 2 (December, 1976), 158. 


alan Dawe, "The Two Snptelorind,* British Journal of Sociology, 


 XXXI, No. 2 (June, 1970), 213. 


. Witten I, Thomas and Dorothy Swain Thomas, The Child in America: 


‘Behavior Problens. and Progrens, (New Yorkt A, A. Knopf, 1928), p. 572. 


“Reputational” methods were used to locate persons in the pepeiee re 


Ais might influence the school curriculun. Reputational analysis, as 


developed by eater? refers to a survey method whereby the reputed influ- 


' « ence of leaders is measured, rather . than taken for granted as a “furiction 


‘of hal overt actions oF the§r incumbency in. PEE eene of: a or offi- * 


cial authority. 
‘This étuay exists at the theoretical . intersection of two traditions 


of research: field research as ‘practiced by the ivaia’ ek others; 'such i ’ 


as Hollingshead’, ’ Vidich and. Bensman,© and more recently Peshkin, ”: and’ 


sociology of of Imowledge , including the curriculum work of Young and others, 2° 


The’ field SERRA Chere, have given us an image of local aaa controlled 
by advantaged groups 7 have little to gain from Bhanie: The “sociologists 
- of knowledge have argued that curriculum is socially cxeanioe’ sa 
serving a0 legitinate society's dominant -groups. An important question 
Spey sinter, Communit) Power Structure: A Study of Hesiatee 
Hees (Chapel Hill, N.C.: ecu aer aa e of: North Carolina Press 11953). 
Op obart S. and Helen Merrell Lynd,: : Wad letowns A Study in 
American Cultuye (New York: Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1929). Robert. S., 
and Helen Merrell Lynd, Middletown in Transition: A Study in Cultural 
Conflicts (New Yorks Harcourt, Brace and Co., 1937). 


Veapuist 3. Hollingshead, Elmtown's Youth and Eintown Revielted 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1975). 


Serthur J. Vidich and Joseph Bensman, Small Town tn Mass Society: 
Class, Power and Religion in a Rural Community (Garden City, N.Yv: 
Anchor Books, 1960) 


Malan Peshkin, "Whom Shall the. Schools Serve?" Curriculum Inquiry, 
.VI, No. 3 (1977), "181-204. 


: 10ys chael F. D. Young (ed.), Knowledge and Control: New Direc-. 
tions for the Sociology of Education (London: Collier-Macmillan, 1971 


is, are local communities and the curricula in ‘their schools mutually 


reinforcing? tee 

The research nite was Limestone County, a ee mavestern qouaty 
| of 90,000 residents, and the Limestone County Community School corporation ‘: 
: (ICSC). Ridgebrook, the county seat, is a small city of "50,000 ant the, 
an of ‘Midwest State University, a large public institution. Using 
an array of field research methods, it was determined that Ridgebrook/ 
Limestone County is a community of sissies where the inclination is 
to avoid conflicts stemming from some very ronbnaed social dichotomies, 
The school district apes the community. Public curriculum decisions are 
made with an eye out for public reaction, and yet classroom decisions 
are unsupervised and unaccounted for. It was concluded that the curric-“ 
ulum fails to provide a mode of criticism in -the: community and instead 


supports a tendency to perpetuate existing unequal social arrangements. 


Nethod of Investigation 

Who are Limestone Co ty!s school inf luentials, and what is 

their interest in ee A‘ useful ‘method for investigating such 
questions is the aenatane developed by Bonjean and Noland to identify 


fo ; ‘ 
visible, soncealed, and symbolic leaders ina community, 3 The Bonjean- 


; Ut, preserve the anonymity of a cached all »proper nanés 
in the community have been altared. — 2 ae 


Zu School influentials" “refer to those non-salaried citizens who 
are reputed to be of most influpnce and’ power in school decision-making. 


Ueoharies M. Bonjean, "Gommunity Leadership:. A Case Study and 
Conceptual Refinement," The Amezican Journal of Sociology, IXVIII, Nos. 6 ~ 
(May, 1963), 672-81. Bonjean developed his study under <he direction of 
E. William Noland at the Univers ty of North Carolina, : 


rd / x Re t 
Noland facintgts extends the reputational nethod n such a way that it 


‘” becomes possible to explove differences among aders as nels as” common 


‘ 


leadership characteristics. - The ‘method is e aéily ‘winetd. for use by 


eateestones researchers pirsuing questions of inforinal L commun’ ty inf lu- 


ence on schools and aides curriculum, r : fe 
In ‘the ortginal stuty and: ‘in & later xr replication,” it was found 


+ that! leaders who are rated as sesh most influential tn’ a community nae 


ctgntticdbeay different chbt ei of leaders. thap do less highly regarded 


-ledders. Individuals ‘itis are’ vatkea eer higher by: top ranking - 
» leaders thin aby lower ranking leaders are designated “concealed” leaders 


because they are believed to have more influence than is generally recog- | 
nized by other leaders and the communi ty ‘et large. Conversely, ee | 
individuals ranked substantially lower by a meee leaders es by 
-others are "symbolic" tentere Ne probably have — ty iveiie than they 
are sania sated to have: "Visible" leaders, then, are persons 
ines cadine and Jower ranking leaders rate about equally; it “is 
believed that their leadership roles hic nA Venere Sek the community. 
Most important, both studies found that certain distinctive character-. 


‘istics could be associated with aca concealed, and aynte te leaders, 


and that the method would not discover ‘a monolithic power elite ina 


community if one did not in fact exist. ri 
/ 
As Miller and Dirksen have observed ,/a basic assumption _- 


_ lying this: Sponge is that assessments of individual influence nade by 


- vf : 
Vnetbert C. Miller and James L. Dirksen, "The Identification 


‘of Visible, Concealed, a Symboltc Leaders in a Small Indiana City: A 


- Replication of the Pujeaniotan Study of Burlington, North a ea 


Social Forces, XLIII, No. 4 (May, 1965), 518-550: 


_— 


~ 


_ accurate than assessments. made av others, 15 This assumption seems alto- 


gether reasonable, for "key influertiads," the sermon edees leaders among 


‘influentials, are more Likely than ‘othene ba paebintoate in ‘important 


3 
decisions and more Likely to have’ access to vavlous community setting . 


In order to assemble a comprehensive ‘list of school influentials, 
six judges were asked ‘to suggest top, persons in the community who influ- 
ence schood decision-making, not including current school board members 


or school distnict employees. The six judges were the current school 


4 


board president, a ‘Past. school board - sienidene, the superintendent, e 


two assistant superintendents, and the director’ of elenentary educatipn. 

Forty-three "top school ‘inf luentials" were daentitied by the judges, |and 

all forty-three were interviewed: between October $1 ‘aes Sacwntee 14, /1977, 

using the schedule attached as an ‘appendix, . | 
The interviews lasted from twenty minutes. té seine hours. | When 

a respondent knew ‘about a pertinent issue or incident. the questioning ~ 

became investigative. At other times, interviews were conversational in 

order to hear respondents' stories and to remain apie to new insights, 

The technique was fo = specific questions from the interview schedule \ 

in such a way’ that they did not interfere with what respondents them- | 


selves wanted to talk about. ) 


The Population F 


Several characteristics of the Hpety “these top sondel influentials 4 x 


¥ 


are exhibited in Table 1. No significant ee eee in sex or political 
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15rpia., p. 548. 
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9. ‘ ; ; ; 
affiliation are present in the group as a whole, and most institutional 
7 sectors are represented, with two exceptions being recreation and labor. 
“ The. average age of the -group is about fifty-two. 
® a 
. fig ‘ : 
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Location’ of residence: 


East sfde of Ridgebrook 


. West side of Ridgebrook _ 


| Rural cae County 


* Decupatiton 


Business: and finance’ 
‘Politics and government 
-, Education 


“ Housewifé=-husband ;in education — 
* “Yousewif e--husband. not. An education 


- Iaw‘and medicine ” 3 
Religion ~*~ ne 
~.Mass communication | 


pe + Soeial welfare 


Political af tiiiation 


‘Democratic | 
_ Republican | 


Chamber’ of: 


« 


- Weribersntp in bisa sugitestisad’: 
. ommerce , Kiwanis, League’ ‘of 


. 


» 
‘mag 2 
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FrOOOPE SS 


Ms 
te 
es 
‘ 
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RAW HW AKAD 


Ey 
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Women Voters, Rotary, or Schoo} one ay 72.2: 


ee menberships, 


*rencentages may. not ‘total 100 because of. rounding. eens ; 


 Phoan age = » 62, e dae 


a as Ridgebrook, location of residence is a clear indication of 


income level--east side property values are much higher on the average . 
than west side or rural county property values--and here the g#oup of 
| influentials is very unrepresentative of the community as 8 ‘iia, 

‘ _ Almost eeaechucine of the top school Anfluentials belong to 
one of five community organizations--the Gautier of Commerce, Kivanis, 
the League of Women Voters, nateey, or the School Foundation--and many 
belong to more than one. Superintendent Gray is a member of Rotary, he 
is the school district's representative in the’ Chanbex of Commerce, and 
he founded the School Foundation. Pive principals belong to Kiwanis, 
moreover, and the president of the school board plus leaders in the 
county PTA council are active in the League of ee ee By and 
_ large, then, top school influentials in Limestone County are rrep todas 
‘Soanundty leaders who retain a continuing interest in the public schools. 

Each of the forty-three persons interviewed was watcedl to choose 
five thought to be most influential, as follows; oe 
Without passing judgment on them or their ideas, please 

name the five persons from the list whom you feel are most- 

influential in initiating, supporting or vetoing actions that .- 

have considerable effect on our schools. You may add names 

of your own choosing if they are not on my list, but do not 

inet? members of the school board or school district staff. 

When the total number of votes received by each individual was tabulated, 
the fifteen who acai five or more votes were taken to be the "key 
school botieetaue® Table 2 lists the fifteen ey inrinentiais and 


the percentage of votes received from all forty-three leaders. 


* 


eee v4 


KEY SCHOOL, INFLUENTIALS CHOSEN BY VOTES OF 43 INFLUENTIALS 


Key School Influential Chosen | 


1. Steve Anderson, Newspaper Editor a ; 58.1 


2. ‘Agnes Billingham, Community leader - = 4B.8, | 
_ 3. Anne’ Cooper, State Assembly Representative - 30.2 
- 4, Rex Dillon, Attorney ss 2709 
5. Darren Eastman, Professor ae ° 123.3 ™ 
6. Phyllis Fanning, Community Activist : 23.3 
7. Hector Gurley, Industrialist To 18.6 
8. Carol Henderson, Community Volunteer 16.3 
9. Ron Isaacs, Judge - f° x : , 16.3 
10. Sue Jackson, Community Watchperson 7 1. , 140 
‘ ll. . Joseph Koerner, University Chancellor | 14.0 
_ 12. Jewis long, Pediatrician... - - 14.0 
a 13. Fred Merrill, Professor Tt .. 2 *) Save 
14, Greg Newberg, City Editor. —-_—; et ee 11.6 
15<. Terry O'Neill, Priest. ee Ny Te = ¢ 


. “In order to identify visible,. concealed, and. synbolic indore: 
the rankings of the fifteen key influentials were weighted. The five 
. choices made by Anderson, the top ranked leader, were given a weight of’ 
* : fifteen, the ‘choices of Balhinghall were given a ‘weight of fourteen, and 
| SO. on until the choices’ Of al fifteen key Anfluentials were weighted. 
The choices of all twyanty-etght ‘pt the other tnfluéntials were eoven a 
~s oa weight of one. The rankings. oF the fifteen Key school inf luentials were 
Bo ae established independently: ‘fron ‘the rankings of ‘the. twenty-étght lower | 


ranking. Anfluentials, to ae comparisons betiiéen the two ence of choices. 
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Results 
The fifteen key influentials. ranked school influentials ‘in a 
adininadiy different, order than the other twenty-eight spinieeadai: 
; a Table 3 aisplays ranicings by both groups, ceperennes ‘in rankings ae 
| each person, and types of school influentials, Those whons ranking by 
both groups falls within nine places are taken to be visible school influ- 
entials whose leadership roles are well established. Thos vanitea” more 
| than nine places higher by key influentials than they were ranked by the | 
- | - others are accepted as being concealed leaders whose inf lueri¢e is not 
. —Penexally acknowledged in the community. And those who were ranked by | 
less influential persone more than nine places higher than they work: 
canked by key inPiuentiala, were taken to be symbolic school influentials. 
3 ene real in@uaned is’ generally overestimated. The dirtevenen’ of ine ag 
is used because it seems 4 delineate clearly the three types of school’ 4 
Tennis’ (Note that because only the* top ten rankings for the ea 
influertials and lower-ranking influential ‘were included, the, names hid 
ong ‘and O'Neill from Table ‘2 were » replaced by two ira Sanger and . 


’ 


Wexler.) i 7 


TABIE3 & 


ae eae a THANKING OF 15 INFLUENTIAL BY XEY TIFLUENTLALS AND ioe 
SO ber BY 26 IOWER RANKING INFLUENTIALS . | 
.? Fg ° i 5 . » Rankings. by ce | 
=? Rankings by lower Ranking ae 


~Influentials Key Influentials Influentials Difference” Type” 


Paes ‘4, Anderson ed 1- ae 1 = 2 


v 
\ Fanning Ne 13.8 a6 Cc 
‘Billingham 2 \ ee. 1 v- 
_ Dillon he 45” ae Vv 
Koerner a 5 ¢ a ee tay 
Merrill 6 "ee? BBS), -13.5 c. 
Eastman a 4,5 2.5 v 
Cooper. " 3” 3 {5 iv 
Gurley 9 oe 2. 7. oy 
: Sanger | | i ~ Mere 29.5 Cc: 
: Henderson a pe 33 8 - © pe PES v 
‘ Jackson . ee 10 5 v 
Newberg. 22.5 “» 8 12.5, s 
Isaacs _ no votes ite - 18 S. 
aes ro votes 10 poe pi :'§ 


=the rank-order spelaaerton for ‘the et groups is negative. 
(rho computed for the first ten rankings by key influentials = -2.11) 


"by =e pana? C= Concealed Leader} S.= BRS leader. 


/ 
‘Table 4 introduces validating data to. support ‘the separation of 
ot ie : "school influentials into three groups. Each of the forty-three top | 


influentials + was asked to indicate. whether or not he/she comes into per- 
» sonal Savtincs with each of the other individuals. When the personal 


TG tices i 


_ 1a 


* contacts indtcated by every top, nr luential are — ageinst those 
indicated by every other person, a pattern of mutually recognized personal 
contacts emerges,” “As might be expected, eee school’ influentisils 
“were credited with fever personal contacts than the group as a whole, and 
signiticantiy feyer contacts than the visible oz symbolic school Anflu- 

. entials. | | . 


ee 
. fet 


’ . TABLE 4 


VISIBLE, CONCEALED, AND SYMBOLIC SCHOOL INFIUENTIAIS: 
PERSONAL CONTACT WITH OTHER SCHOOL INFLUENTIALS® 


Number of Other Influentials With 
"Whom Individual is in Personal Contact 


* ~~ 
a 


_ Nisible School influentidie® 
Anderson 37 
Billingham H 

~ Dillon 32 
Koerner - 28 
Eastman: ‘ . ; <n 25 
Cooper : _ _- . 25 

) Gurley a 
Henderson 16 
Jackson 26 


Concealed School Influentials 
Fanning. et al 
Merrill : . 17 

ae > Sanger | + 28 


Symbolic School Influentials”' . 
| Newberg — | ee 
{ "‘Tsaaes | | 32 | 
Wexler | _ _ 30 


Ld 


- ; | | 
Mean = 23.6 for “43 top school influentials. 


“Mean = 26.1 for 9 key/visible, school influentials. 
“Mean = 15.3 for 3 key/concealed school oe »- 
Gyean. = = 31.3 for 3 key/ symbolic a influent 


| 
Differences in the means for the three groups. of key peace asian 
are statistically significant. (¥ (2,124) = a 6; p. < 05. 


Characteristics of Visible, Concealed, and 
Symbolic School Influentials, and Their ~ 
* (Interest in Curriculum 
‘ ‘Table 5 displays selected characteristics of fifteen visible Co eR wag 
concealed, and symbgiLic ,school influentials and indicates responses to , 
questions about school curriculum issues. The patterns identifiable for © 
= "each type of school influential reveal a great deal about how school cur- 


“x4culum in! Limestone'County may be influenced. 


ty 


- _t- - TABLE 5 ‘ = 


VISIBLE, CONCEALED, AND SYMBOLIC SCHOOL INFLUENTIALS: -AGE, OCCUPATION, 
POLITICAL AFFILIATION, AND INVOLVEMENT IN CURRICULUM ISSUES 


Poe ; ; Si . Expressed 
a - Political 8 ah ‘Involvement in 
Occupation - Affiliation Curriculum Issue .. Carriculum Issues 
Visible School* eae ee | ~ * j 
Influentials Hi : ; ; a 
Steve Anderson Newspaper Editor — R. "no critical curriculum ufone * 
age 4 : eo oe , issue at this point™ sr © ‘ 
Agnes Billingham Community Leader; For- Se "upgrading the command of, in the past 
age 68 - . mer School Board | the English language thro 
‘President ° a reading/writing skills". 
‘Rex Dillon . — Lawyer, Former | OR "lack of emphasis on basics" none 
age 55 * School Attorne “i 
' Joseph Koerner University Chancellor. D “the bchtéh in the newspaper - none 
age 74 ; that * Johnny can't read and 
.  , “can't write,’ but I don't pay ; ‘ 
: er = _*, much attention to it." 4 ' 
Darren Eastman Professor of Educa- — if R -.° “the bubbling concern of informal, 
age 51 tional Administration a ‘ trying to individualize” ~ advisory 
Anne Cooper _ Store Owner, State D cuts in foreign language . None 
age 33 Assembly Representative instruction AN 
Hector Gurley | Industrialist , - R “6? 3 > ) none - 
age 76, , , sae 
Carol Henderson ‘Housewife of a Professor, Rs for sex education - - involved 
age 44 = . . School Foundation Board - Og 
oe , Member ' P mi 
Sue Jackson Housewife of a Machinist, R against “psychol d extremely 


AP 


age 53 Homemaker's Circle Member "values" in the curriculum \ - involved 
: " # 3 . : ; 


St 


TABLE 5 —-Continued 


eeeaaooaouuQuQqQqQuquneeeeeeeeeeeeee eee  eeeeeeee=x: 
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: f _ Expressed 
‘ Political . ¥ Involvement in 
Occupation Affiliation Curriculum Issue ™ Curriculum Issues 
Concealed School 2 
Influentials ' 
Phyllis Fanning. Single Parent, D- "language arte ‘prograd und .. ,extremely 
age 42 Community Activist the Ancompetence of teachers" involved 
Fred Merrill Professor of Educational D “arbitrary grade oh sts informal, © 
age 47” Research, President of standards". -- + 2° _adyisory: 
School Foundation a 
Mavis Sanger Housewife of a Professor, R "Pornography" and "unisex" extremely 
. age 59° : _Homemaker's Circle Member in the curriculum : -, Involved 
Symbolic School ' 
Influentials 
Greg Newberg Newspaper City Editor > "schools. don't relate to none 
age’ 53 ; personal problems" 
Ron Isaacs County Judge ‘R wants home math and budgeting none 
age 57 . courses to reduce ae ats 
problems ; 
Bill Wexler . Physician, Former R . for sex education none 
age 49 School Board President . 


’ . 3 


Responses to the question, "Is there an Amportant school curriculum issue that comes to mind 


immediately?" 


49 
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Visible school influentials 
‘ mee County's visible school Anfluentials are, roughly repre- 

sentative of the group of top influentials as a whole in sil SEX», loca~ 

tion of residence, Occupation, and extent of community memberships, but 

seven out of nine (almost 78%) are Republican as compared with about 

50% sth are acre in the group as a-whole. With two exceptions, 


the ‘visible school influentials do not clain ‘to be meni 8 anvelaen in 


is 
? 


deciding curriculum iabaiias . ¢ 

\* Steve iindevecn, tie Republican éaltor of the Ridgebrook Sun, is . 
the most important school influential in ie, He is in personal con- 
tact with all but five of the other forty-two top influentials,’and his’ 
paper runs articles, letters or editorials about the local schools: 
das‘ly-—but ina "tempered" way. Speaking of /his newspapers positions on 
several sceeuine curriculum issues in: the Atnteiet, Anderson observes, 
that "any stand you take, you have to temper," and "we have a responsi- 
bility as a newspaper to articulate concerns, (but), we also have a 
responsibility to have an answer, and that tempers us." 

Anderson claims that the "subtle. approach" may be lost on some 
people in Ridgebrook when a "frontal approach" might be more effective, 
but he is very sensitive to accusations that his paper can be made the 
tool of certain groups to gain inbae advantage over others. — 

| Although he feels thece is "no critical ‘curriculum issue at this ~ 
polats® saninEsan does yore a curriculum concern: the teaching of eco- 
nomics. He eisiae that "students don't get an objective look" at eco- 


nomics from textbooks, that "the high school grad is not as sympathetic 


wy 
. 


21 


about” profits as he should be," and that high school students sont» 
understand the complexities of business." 
: Agnes Billingham is one of the best known pet‘sons in inestone 
sadiois and like the county as a whole, ane embodies ‘elenents of. con- 
trast. Billingham is a widowed mother of. file who lives’ in a modest’ 
_ home on Ridgebrook's west side. At the same tine, she isa Republican | 
politician who has mecently run, unsuccessfully but with considerable 
east side support,: for the Ridgeprook snicaity: and the’ ‘tke eanbattig” hy 
And Billingham has joined a black protestant church in her neighborhood, . ae 
“to give service to the black community," even though she herself is" 
Catholic. — o- ——: 
Billingham served on the wbinete board for eight yeare, ane 
one term as president. In 1974, she voted to ines schools to save pro- 
grams but not to close a school in her district, and in 1976, she woted 
to distribute Gideons’ Bibles. Her thinking about curriculum issues is 
closely aligned with current district seltelei, put it is difficult to 
determine te degree to which she helped shape those policiea wile on 
the board. She isin favor of ‘Limited sex education, but against teaching 
about birth control. She has wanted to upgrade "the command of the English 
language through reading/writing skills" but now she is "delighted with 
| present reading programs." Also, Billingham is strongly in favor of 
"working by objectives in evaluation,” an idea she brought back from a 
national school board convention, because, “in order to get an efficient 
job done, you have to = where you're going." The managenent-by-objectives 


systen i in use in the ICCSD, now "well on ats way," is in com- 


, 


pliance with her philosophy. 


Re 


‘a 


‘Rex BiLlon is a lawyer who’ served as s school board sitomey for 


~ 


twenty-seven years, He +s now retired fron that. office, but he: continues 


} : to. advise the: school district in legal natters. Dillon explainsi “ane * 


schools Anizigue me, or: I wouldn't send the’ gee ‘with then that I do, 

| all of Ati obviously, not “profitable.” ‘The curriculun issue concerning 
‘Dilton is he "lack of emphasis on basics." . His. stand is that "it's 

: necessary to dearn +6 BOCSTE the ‘things that are difficult,” and that 
shee “is some nerit sq learning two times two, four tines: four, etc," 
Dillon admits, However, that his involvement ‘in currieuun questions is 
‘limited ‘A giving, an opinion if someone asks. 

- Joseph Koerner, the chancellor of Midwest State University, is 
‘more of a cosmopolitan than a local leader. He explains that "a lot of 


~ my time and thought is away. from Ridgebrook," and "I'm no longer informed 
‘ae of action downtown.” piece to no experience in elementary or second= 

} ary school matters, Koerner's beltef is that, where the meet ein is 
ia | éoncerned, "the faculty should make those decisions." 

Darren Eastman is a mer eee of educational administration who: 
hen successfully crossed town/gown boundaries. wile ts a Rotary member 
‘who 4s well known among Ridgebrook's Sominkty tastene: Eaetuah diate 

Superintendent Gray's doctoral research at Midwest State, and he remains 
‘his friend and advisor though he is not directly involved in local cur- 
riculum issues. Eastman is "favorably tilted" toward individualized 
instruction, but he is well aware of its costs. He sees as his role "to ” 
* | _. call attention to" curriculum issues.and to provide internation; but not 

to take sides, for he recognizes: that "there nas be higher priorities" ? 
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elsewhere, An administrator has to be careful mot to get himself into 


a "no-win" situation, he warns. Though "visible," Eastman works in an 


infornal, advisory way eaten in conversation at social gatherings. 
Ann Cooper is the Democrat who defeated Billingham in the: ja 

election for state assembly representative, and the youngest of the 
visible school influentials. As far as her school influence is concerned, . 
Cooper is a cosmopolitan ‘and not _& local leader whose high ranking is 

* ate to her position as “the Democratic legislator in the state din. charge” 
of the schools." Cooper deplores cuts made locally in foreign language 
instruction because she is a former Janguage teacher, but she says she 
has "not been involved personally with siete issues." 

Hector Gurley is the wealthiest person in town and one of the 

most conservative. Founder and owner of electronics and mass Pemsuicas 
- tion corporations, Gurley supports ultra-conservative foundations and 
journals. An advertisement of his in one such journal reads: “There is 
Opportunity in America!! Gurley does not get involved in school cur- 
riculum issues even though he had served on district committees and he isa 
secver of the foundation. Nevertheless, Gurley has distinct curriculum 
; preferences: _He wants the "basic facts of our American heritage and 
- free enterprise system" taught, to include emphasis on "the benefits 

which accrued." According to him, the Ame mexican ale gives "freedom 
wid the good life," and any defects. An the system are due to SAUER 


; greed." 4 ; 
Carol Hénderson, a former teacher, spends a great deal of her 
. time working on formal school connittees. She is a member of her local 


21 


as . 
le dhe ae ; get 
‘and. county PTA councils, the School Foundation Board of Directors, and 
‘the school district's, Testing Connittee. In recent years, she has worked’ 
on the textbook adoption committees: ‘She. was active during the 1974 
aa budget side trying to save the old elenentary. school serving, her | . 
" Yatihbarhod because it "stressed fundanentals." Furthermore, Henderson 
7 has personal friends who are leaders in the teachers’ association = in” 
Planned Parenthood, and’ her Husband isa member of Rotary. 
oy Ba ta ‘Henderson supports sex education ‘in the schools-—she "tocen't | 
think we can go on as we have an this school district not nentioning iene 
such as Sstoebingt and ‘contraception, ** but she seems to understand the 
Tae reluctance to broaden the sex education curriculum, She 
stresses that more change can be brought about antorsatly and socially 
than througti offieial channels. 

Mt has, ‘been said of Sue dackaon that there is one like her in : 
every town. Superintendent Gray calls her east of the town's "lunatic 
fringe," apd b he has admitted to her that she makes him very: nervous when 
she is' around. She is well known for her angry outbursts at public 

: ove but perhaps less well known for her tremendous efforts on behalf’ 

ni of her chosen causes. A friend of hers in the reactionary woman's grup, 

the Homemaker" s Ciréle, calls Jackson “one of the most active and aroused . 

"Bowlenakebe in, ‘the state,” and says of her admiringlys “Jackson can pur= 

: sue various federal mischiefs that nobody even recognises.” | i 
—_ ‘Jackson renente what she calls newspaper censorship of her atten- 

cial at public meetings because, “when you think of censorship, you 


: think of only one thing--communisn." She talks schools and politics 


F me . x = a Ds 


~~ 


with everyone she meets, and she regularly writes letters to the news- 
paper. In one letter to the newspaper, ‘Jackson invited parents to a PTA 
coune! meeting to review textbooks; "her litany of complaints about 
textbooks is quoted as follows: a 


1. Children are being turned away from parental pellet 
and are being told that times have changed. ah 
2. Teaching methods portray parents in a bad light. -1 8 
3. Parents.don’t care about their children. : 
-4, Parents don't understand their children and children 
must make their own decisions and values. Children's opin- 
ions are as good as their parents’ opinions. 
Stealing and lying. are not always wrong and are eo. 
excused or rationalized. 
6. God is a myth, the ten commandments are outmoded 
and man is only an animal with ability to reason. 
7. less space is given to our founding fathers than to 
modern "heroes" such as Marilyn Monroe, The Beattles (sic), 
DuBois, a Communist, etc. 
8. Our founding fathers are put in a bad light and 
called agitators, radicals and extremists. Their motives 
are questioned or said to be selfish. 
9. America is put in a bam light. 
~ 10. History is omitted or distorted and Communist 
countries are shown in a’ reasonably good light. 
ll. Socialism-is taught as good in that government 
. should take care of the needs of people instead of each 
person being self responsible. 
12. Free enterprise and capitalism is | domgraded or 
not taught at. alls : 


Toa greatvextent, ous Jackson's “influence on school curriculum. 


decision-making is related oe her power to make people nervous. Often 
decisions are made in her favor, unknown to her, because decision-makers 
do not want to provoke her. The extreme reluctance of the district to 
make minor improvements in the sex education curriculum is perhaps a 
case in point. And too, some school officials have adiitted privately 
that they are in sympathy with many of her ideas, though not with her 


methods. 
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The makeup of the visible school influentiais asa whole is-a 

! sat ietdon of thes character of ‘curricurun dpoketen-BaWANe, in ‘Limestone 

| County. “The two liberal ve operate on, state and national levels 

and have little at least directly to do with the local schools. One of - 

the two persons interested in curriculum is a nénber of a fringe group, . 

ae the other, having all the best intentions el otaiacetiias is unable 

“to | bring about much change. The remaining five peeegne are pee ee 

tives who are content with leaving curriculum depiaiions in the hands of 
“individual teachers just as long as such "bastics” as reading, writing, 


sl 


figuring, and the profit notive are adequately covered. 


dsteeuien school inf luentials | Re 7 ; . 

As a group, the concealed sation influentials in Tenontun County | : 
are very interested in sigeetieg issues, and ‘they have articulate 
cabtorelon for the positions they hold. Interestingly, all three of the : 

r concealed school influentials thought ie following statenent to be falsey. 
- while wees than one ‘third of the other top influentials thought 508 
“Inportant and sensitive curriculum decisions are influenced by several 


groups of citizens working “together in the community." Although they 


; are in agreement here, iy Merrill and ‘Sanger are not likely mt be: 
in accord on much else. 

| Phyllis Fanning has brought about as machi change in the LecsD as. 
scan any © --obtier single citizen, sand in view of her | status as as a. concenjed 
Henser, she. is not generally ‘given much credit.’ She clains personal 
é . responsibility for the decision to keep Gideons’ Bibles out of the 


peel: for the: decision to remove an ultra-conservative newsletter 


~ 


: fron a rack in the. school district's” central office, for the dediaion 4a 
ameilee ay penianes and gym shorts policies, and for bisa decision to ais 
“ controversial principal. ar my own project," ‘a explains. A lawyer” 
by inclination if at formal ee eney Fanning often spends days in’ the ’ 
Hidwest, State University law. school Library researching cases, When she 
‘presents her findings. to the school board, ‘she argues — points logic- 

ally and ir painstaking legal detail. 
. In the wake of the school board's ai decision to ban Bibles, 
Jeo wrote a half-page, two-column "egsay ‘as a ‘letter to the 
Sun. A key ‘paragraph is quoted as follows: es be 


There ver: --ant still are, wd vatvatatne: -reasons" for 
denial of permission to distribute Biblical literature in - : 
public schools. Madison and Jefferson were well aware of . it 

* these reasons® and so were the many minority religious groups 
they united to ensure the enactment ofthe Virginia Bill for 
Religious Liberty. It was to uphold principles derived in 
part from reason and in part from experience of persecution se 
and suppression that the First Amendment was adopted shortly - 7 
thereafter. Most Americans then understood that the’ "power 7 
and prestige of government must. not be used to-control, sup- 
port or otherwise influence" thé people's religious beliefs 

_.and practices lest these be endangered each time a new polit- 
ical administration comes into office.’ Unfortunately, many 
modern Americans, including.a number of our School Trustees, | 

' are either unacquainted with these "overwhelming reasons" or. ° - 

* choase to cite them only to further their own interests, Such. 

Americans not only imperil the rights of others who are not of - 
the same persuasion, but ‘they uitinstely, put ate own rights 
in Jeopardy ,--albeit nothing ly eos 


"An Andication of Fanning’s influence As ;the fact that her name 
“pops up all over the- district, in faculty meetings (I'm going ko slic. 


Pigediwetcede rik tiie? Peet sees egemineseetebaaaatiedih fet gs sin ae gh " rlerrantont ARNE reer om 
- Phyllis Fanning on you!") and in ‘staff 5 etings. .In one staff meeting, 


her = was: “Anvoked in halt-Pelgned fear on three separate occasions, 


wage ew Lys Fe eee 


canes Ths wounds Miadeh@: ies . 


oe , ie ee? 3 a: 
-Fanning's curriculum interests are wide-ranging and not easily Fe J ® 
| summarized, A common thene, however, is her disenchantment with the ‘ae a 2 


vod trict's teachers, She is "in despair" about the language arts Fipioclaa, n 


* ' the "incompetence" of the teachers, and’ students’ ROCE grammar. Cur- 
a ' nae rently she is compiling a “Compendium of Cacography," an encyclopedia of 
ae : . Anstances of teachers’ poor grammar which she will release to. the PEAR 


ata >> She clains that student teachers are not properly supervised, and that the 
= e Eee district hires incompetents and then is stow to fire then, . : » a: P, 
i co Fanning works alone, by and large. She is not a Joiner, and she 
) is not a member of Ridgebrook's power structure. Indeed, her tactics -_ 
and criticisms are not popular in a community inclined toward compromise, | 
| Fred Merrill is'a man behind-the-scenes in the ROrernasce of the * 
; a schools, Merrill is professor of educational research at Midwest 
State, and the president of the Schock Foundation, but he 4s not as well -- 
known among community leaders as Professor Bastman, for example. Merrill's 


. . » ¢ 
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- authority. 


ee 


influence is exerted more by — intellect than by power, status or - 


i e _ Merrill considers the eos to be "in a state of relative sta- 
, pasty, in terms of eoreieilun issues . + » maybe over-stability." Further 


more, current discussions are not on core issues." The continuing debates 


over sex education in Limestone County are illustrative of “fringe issues 


. - of little consequence" that Warbitrary grade standards" (minimal compe- 


er eerie tres aerate’ HrtoeAoirinepaierene etary toreyepeaainn sooepscerre certs pass reklam inn Bonen eine hei aa eee bedeaeni da rai ph cai ys AP it tee alent St PAM 


. tency seeutvmiabes about which he predicts there will be debate in the ; 
EBEE ACU s is “a good, Cogent) central laa! in curriculum." ake As also saat 
an istue ‘at. he. and Gray conferred about before it became wn ‘publicly 
we “ district was even interested. _ 


ee 
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3 Mavis Sanger. is the guiding force.in the Homonaker's Circle, a 


oy . group oF "conservative women with home caneceatan” but she is more inter- 
ested in defeating. the Equal Rights Anendnent ‘than in working with the 
‘schools. Nevertheless, Sanger remains patie in school issues, and she 


‘retains some strong opinions about education, ‘Concerning televisions 
‘ "I regard, it as an enemy of literacy and recently an enemy or morality.” 
Concerning her early training at the Lincoln School: "As an early victim: 


il 


of the progressive method, I can attack it with some feeling." As for 
the magazine Learning: it is "Lincoln School gone wild," sonething to 

read" see what the eat is inte.” Vallues Clarification, the famous | 

_ handboof of classroom techniques, "is an evil, evil book" that "has done » 


“atsolutely,, Andescribable damage." The following quotation is taken - 


2 


os 3 ; | is one of her essays about school textbooks: \ \ 


Insofar as ; the homemaker is demoralized pn undermined by 
iF "career" and "professional" women.and women Nho-'do not under- 
ae | stand America, the chi n she rears will be less capable, less 
intelligent, less loving, less lovable, less honorable, less 
- reliable, less skillful human beings. It is’ to the interest of 
all patriotic American men to ally themselves with those of us 
who build human personality, against the women who weaken the 
: home and thus weaken America--the last hope. of the world. 
~ We demand that textbooks bought with our taxes to instruct 
' our children in the schools we support will realistically repre- 
- . sent the sexes as different in aptitudes, interests, muscular 
' . strength, skills and occupational preferences. The schools have 
. allowed dangerous and shameful falsifying of American life. | 
‘Textbooks which abet this sabotage must be removed. ; 


‘Sanger is very opposed to sex education in the schools. ae : 
sca saeaaa “old” System of having one “Lecture” 5 ol biology-class’ ‘is "adequate." Furey 
_ | thertore, she explains, "it anne not go over very well in the county to 
say ‘what you need to do is’ copulate." Her "enemies" are are "the public = —-- 
m4 - - - . F Z 
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. ‘ : . ; 
education monopoly,” the "heavy hand" of the school of education, and 

a professional educators in general. Sanger's speach is peppered with 
| military phrases--the public is "mobilizing" 5 her own role is that of a 
"sniper" and not an "NCO," "ete. But, surprisingly, shia Cal deny her 
“field to be English literatie and domestic literature, and she'is most 
fond of literary descriptive accounts of rural English villages. | 
What comes “through from face-to-face discussion with the three 
concealed Leaders is the’ enormous strength with which they hold to their 
values and the considerable intellectual talents they are able to. mus- 
“3 ; ter in pursuit of their goals. Each represents a clear claim on the 
| itasaai! “Which the curriculum is unable to Babteey and which the district's 
"poly of, compromiée only frustrates. Fanning, Ake civil libertarian, " 
is enraged by school regulations that deprive students of their rights, 
and she is saddened by damage done to ‘students by eats whom she con- 
\ sider’ to be incompetent educators. Merrill, the pragmatist _and pro- 
yo fessional, understands the environment of public. education as well as 
anyone, and yet the ‘school district is unable to use his expertise. , ®» 
Sanger, the. conservative ideologue, is a true reactionary who gpposes - ° 
change in any direction except the eighteenth century. That the influ- 
ence of these three persons is “concealed” suggests that the inherent » 
“conflicts” in public education which Fanning, Merrill and Sanger sieeitnn 


to exacerbate are generally not well nierascod in the community | at isce 


worry 
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. Symbolic school influentials 
Newberg, Isaacs and” Wexler are “influential” but not for reasons 


of current interest in the schools, of which they have little, They are. 


Ha — io Je . 28 


a well known and as a group more in contact with other leaders than even 
the visible school influentiale, but their influence 4s syzbolic. 

| 3 Newberg is ranked highly by virtue of his position as city 

9° editor for the Ridgebrook Sun, but his involvement in curriculum er school. _/ 


Soe is limited to having written articles in the past about 
Planned Lees for instance. He might Write an article in the future 
ce would touch upon a curriculum PANE he says, but he would not attempt 
to. oreaniae people nor would he ever “nake signs and picket." ‘ 
Isaacs is an 2 immensely influential leader in the aes of thé. 
city due to his position as judge and due to his old famtly/old money 
. status. -As far as the publi school nections is concerned, “however, 
Isaacs has little to say except that he sees too many divorce cases, and ; 
- he wants the curriculum to assist young married persons discharge their \ 
MN 


financial obligations. It is Isaacs’ fecling that the schools are doing 
- as well as they can in mostareas, my that the "experts" ‘should be free 
to decide curriculum issues, . 
. Bill Wexler is a general practitioner, once president of the 

F school board, who denies having influence any longer. . | mI an not actively 
involved in the school district," he admits,. aiid "if I was selected as 
having influence right now, it!s not true, because I really don't." 
Wexler remains in personal contade with tnirtf of the top school influ- 
entials, but, he maintains, -he is just_a "has-been" 

The identification of symbolic school leaders shows that posi- 


Se ee 


De egass _ tion, status, or past accomplishment does not, in and of itself, mean 2352 ee 


_ person is influential in a school district. , . | 
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Discussion , 
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: The Bonjean-Holand tomutiyuastie comparison of rankings by key 
influentials and lower ranking influentials and the classificatiof of 
leaders into three types based upon differences in ranking--has been suc- 
cessfully replifated in this study, with the focus being. influence on 
Schools. A significant difference was found in the vankings of the ty two _ 
sets of sania’ influentials," and patterned differences between the 
three categories of leaders were revealed. 

In Limestone County, the visible and Sonbenled — ‘influentials 
appear to have note. influence over school decision-making, than th@esyn- 
bolic leaders who owe their high ranking to en status or past 
accomplishment ‘rather than to direct involvement with the schools.: only 
the* concealed influentials asa group*are very ‘conversant with curriculum 
issues; the visible leaders take less interest in curriculum, and the 
symbolic leaders almost none. Finally, the tenor of curriculum claims 
advanced by visible leaders is eocially conservative--there is talk of 
basics, and objectives, and free enterprise. The concealed leaders, on 


_ the other hand, though not in agreement, are anostned ‘to question and to 
challenge. Symbolic leaders are not overtly Anwetivad with school curric- 


The yeputational‘approach follows the principle that social 
situations efined as-real by-the-actors-thenselves,-are EAL em Te CAM errno 
be stated with some confidence, therefore, that- the rersons identified 
as school influentials in Limeston$ County are indeed influential in 
school decision-making. Reputational inquiry is useful for "naming names” 
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of influentials, but still it is clearly inadequate to the task of 


explaining why decisions are made as they are, and it comes perilously 
close to making some questionable assumptions. For example, there is 
_the suggestion that a one-to-one relationship between influentials and 
issues exists, which seems not to be the case at all. Most key influ- 
entials are not issue-oriented; their power stems from some more general 
force than immediate involvement in specific outcomes. There is wie : 
the samiapeban that overt activity gets things done, which might be true 
in the case of Phyllis Fanning, for instance, but which does not explain 
why symbolic leaders or some of the seemingly uninvolved visible leaders 
are reputed te have influence. ; 

A few obvious questions not answered by the dite include the oe 
following: Are people reluctant to question the accepted ways of doing 
things unless pushed by ‘conditions that promise personal advantage or ‘ : 
threaten personal loss? How is a person ‘Like Hector Gurley who pays no 
attention to school issues able to have his way, more or less, with the 
ene colain? Does a person like Judge Isaacs actually derive more influ- 
ence by staying at the edge of issues and never taking a public stance? 
Why is it that Sue Jackson can scream "parents" or "God" or "America" and 
automatically gain an advantage? What explains Phyllis Fanning's uncanny 
notoriety? It is more than possible, after all, that deep cujtural forces 


e 


“are at-work-in Limestone-County-which~-shape-events but go-entirely-unde-———-—-«-——- 


tected by the reputational format. Some modest theoretical speculation 4 


appears to be in order. ee 
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What is needed to interpret relationships between community and 
edtriculun and between local influence and local decisions is a compre- 
hensive theory of culture and control ie the local community. In what 
sense is one's actions determined by the gine. of the community? Is 


‘ 


there, in effect, a "community ideology" present in Limestone County or 
elgewhere which patterns local decisions? 


. 


According to Geertz, there are sai ma jor’ ni lad of the 


social determinants of ideology, the cient theory and te strain 
18 


heey, The two interpretations are not contradictory, put each offers 


a different and useful perspective for understanding the role of school 
curriculum in the local commmity. .. * 
According to interest theory (Marxism %s the chief example), 
ideology is a form of false consciousness that legitimates the status 
quo and serves the interests of society's dominant classes.2?° Ideology ~ 


is more than just a matter of political economics, however, for interest. 


_theory generally assumes there to be a constant and universal struggle 


for advantage in which ideology is a force that infuses cuYture. Gramsci, 
the Italian Marxist, posited the notion of "ideological hegemony” to L 
emphasize the fact that ideology exists in many forms. {declaeical 
hegemony is, vy Boggs writes: 

e « » the sacaanticn throughout civil evar ney a 


whole range of structures and activities like trade unions, 
schools, the churches, and the family--of an entire system 


onde risotto 


‘Worserord Geertz, "Ideology As a Cultural System," Geertz,“ 


The Interpretation of Cultures: Selected Essays (New York: Basic Books, 
973), pe 201. . 
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1944 chael Apple, "Rationality as Ideology,” Essay Review of Reason 
and Rhetoric, fe Walter Feinberg, Educational Theory, XXVI, No. 1 


(Winter, 1976), 122. 
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of values, attitudes, beliefs, morality, etc., that is in 
one way or another supportive of the established order and 
the class interests that dominate it. To the extent,that 
this prevailing consciousness is internalized by the “broad. : 
masses, it becomes part of "common sense" . « « « 
What is the “common sense" ideology of Limestone County? For 
most people, it is "getting along by going along," deferring to the - . 
county's influentials on important questions, and generally behaving as 
_ people believe the influentials expect them to behave. The sere of top 
school influentials is, as a whole, a rational, agreeable, wolii=ncantne 
and conservative bunch of people, They are in frequent contact with each 
other during the normal course of events, ‘nd they retain an abiding 
as interest in the fortunes of ‘the community. ‘Limestone County, for all its . 
Staverton, remains a low-key, down-home sort of place, where modest 
change is not allowed to occur until there is . general consensus within 
the community that the status quo is somehow deficient. 
According to strain theory (where Durkheim and Parsons are two 
of the best known proponents), ideology is a patterned reaction to cul- 
tural tensions and discontinuities whose purpose is to reduce strain. 
i _ Ideology’s function is "to render otherwise incomprehensible social situ- 
ations meaningful, to so construe them as to make it possible to act purpose- 
fully within them,""~ In ‘Iimestone County, cultural send existaas a result 


aitteooae Cat Bogie Cruuncls Marxism (Londons..Pluto Press y1976) pm 1-o-mrennmnvenmno 
pe 39. James B. Macdonald quoted this passage in "Curriculum, Conscious- 
ness and Social Change," Paper read at the Kent:State University Curric- 


: ulum Theory Conference (Kent, Ohio: November 12, 1977), pe 4. 
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. of its social contrasts and dichotomous power alignnents, and the com 
: . aundty's preferences for deliberation, compromise and eoittint-avedAanioa 
may be best understood as key elements in its ideology. Brees. 
Top school influentials, with a tow epyaous exceptions, consis-' 
tently act to reduce aecety in the enitiantey,. Steve Anderson, to note 
one, embraces a ‘tinneered™ approach to newspaper editorship. Most influ- 
entials hold unthreatening views of public education. Few are willing 
to create a stir or cause a fuss. Most speak of shared values, coalitional 
leadership, sense of community. ‘ ; 
Interest theory applied to the local community would see curric~", 
“ . ulum as the imposition of a community's legitimating meanings on its iy 
young. For strain theory, curriculum could be likened to a batch of cul- 
tural glue whose purpose-is to bond a community's sense of self. In the 
a former, curriculum solidifies the dominant classes; in the latter, cur- 
riculum reduces the "patterned deepavaktnd™ of community members. 

. The goaljof an “anti-interest" curriculum, it would seem, is ; 
liberation from the iAedloglical grip of the status quo. "Anti-strain” ? | 
curriculum, meanwhile, would have as its aim ite genuine integration of 
culture. Each or aim involves the task of expanding critical con- 
sciousness a8 a& ges al precondition for social change. 

‘To the extent ‘tht community ideclogy is taken for granted in 
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Limestone County, it can be expected that school - curriculum represents an 


ioweiteasisstnetan tins so? anion hones ase Aree 


uncritical ordering of reality. Without instructions to the een { 


teachers are likely to respond to the expectations of persons they con- 
‘Bider to be community influentials. Thus they impart their personal | 


Y 
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versions of eee Inovledge” needed to conduct how transactions 
in the community ‘while neglecting to engage in critical consciousrjess- 
raising and ‘reflexive thinking Seiad "common sense." When ideology . 
not openly inspected in school, sticetie are unsuspectingly socialized 
into thinking that the accepted belief ‘structure of the conmunity As. 
objective social reality. The result is school garvbiatin that’ presents 
a reified view of reality as "what-is" (as opposed to a view ‘which posits. 
reality as “what-is-and-what-could-be" or "should-be") and ‘Sbiie ‘stifles 


the creative Zorce of human consciousness. . a 


* 


4 tee to break ba ‘cycle of curriculum ieiteling ideology, 
F ideology patterning sievictiin, the substance of curriculum needs to be 
shifted from recipe knowledge to critical consciousness. Just how to \\ 


- move curriculum decision-making to discussions about consciousness, and . 


just how to develop curriculum substance that can change tdeological? 


consciousness and ultimately improve social conditions, constitutes the 
challenge of curriculum work in the local pomaundtee : 


™ ae peter L. Berger and Thomas Luckmann, The Social Construction of 
Reality:. A Treatise in the Sociology of Knowle (Garden City, N.Xes 
. Anchor Books, 1967), p. 42. As Bowers points out: "Learning to, compete 
in institutional settings, learning how to adapt to depersonalized roles, 
learning to work for a grade, learning how to maintain sex-role as well 
hierarchical-role relationships, learning how to manage the boundaries 
of private and social space, are just a few examples of ‘recipe knowledge’ 
teaekt by schools." C. A. Bowers “Emergent Ideological Characteristics 
of ae Policy," Teachers College Record ,--IXXIX r-No--1-(September y———-—-—~ 
1977), 34. F ; 


Macdonald suggests the following guidelines: for ‘curriculun 
substance intended to develop new consciousness for social _change...They.... ____.__ 
are offered only as possible points-of-departure. 

1. Curriculum substance must be directly ‘related to needs, interests, 
° past experiences and capabilities of persons. . 
26 Substance should be so organized a as to allow for maximum possible 


. . 
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- . _ Conclusion ~ 
To return to the reported findings, the aa of school *. 
a ois ania can be fully grasped only within the: context oe their con- 
| ty. On one level, the isolation of visible, concealed and symbolic. 
Anfluentials debunks the view that a monolithic leadership structure , 
exists in Limestone County. But on another level, it is suspected that 
‘ ; school curriculum plays an iiectoeiead. =" in the community, whether 4¢ ; 
be "interest" or "strain" ‘that one perceive$. The community, it would 
seem, has the schools it wants, and it needs the schools it has. 
: The core inding is that those who influence curriculum decision- 
me making in the local community do not work overtly. To a largé extent, 
i. their power ‘ein the minds of others who, for unknown. reasons, allow 
‘themselves to be influenced. Mysteriously, school curriculum and school 
-influentials, with a few exceptions, are simpatico. . 


» 


variation between persons, 
‘ 3. Substance should be organized so that it reveals to the greatest 
[ea possible extent its ins ntal and interpretive relevance to : 
the social world. , ad 
4, Substance should be or zed so that its meaning for the everyday 
living of the persons involved is apparent. 
5. Substance should be organized so that the cognitive and affective 
relationships within and between usually disparate areas are apparent. : | 
: 6. Substance should be organized so that all areas of the curriculum 
' contribute directly to the creation of sans structures which deal — 
= with the human condition. 
sveeriemornnneravueeon? oon ADA finally ,.substance.should be seriaiteadh bacd baby Bia Hire 
: concern is the development of broad meaning structures, human values, 
~* attitudes, and moral understandings. 
: James B. Macdonald, "Curriculum, Consciousness and Social Change," paper 
igs read at the Kent State University Curriculum Theory Conference, Kent, 
: Ohio, November 12, 1977, p..12. : : 
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‘use the technique as a way to communicate with conmuni ty leaders, ed  @ ' 
' example, serious’ legal, political and democratic-ethical problens are ~ 


breakfast talks and printed the following letter from two citizens: 
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This finding, however, was a side effect of the reputational 
method. Reputational analysis promises one thing (a list of people held 
to be influential), which it delivers, and it adds something rather aif 
ferent (insiders' perspectives. of the life of a community). Thus the 


reputational format holds promise for researchers interested in the social 


: contexts of currteulun decision-making, most promise perhaps in studies a 


of comparative or longitudinal design, but only when the method itself oe e 

is aiaviniwie understood. Two caveats appear to in pete ue | | . 
First, note that the reputational techninue is a (risky) research 

tooled ind tally not a yokite relations ploy. When school officials 


raised. In the fall of 1978, Superintendent Gray’ organized a series of 
breakfast meetitgs, closed to the vublie? is which he and other LCCSC 
administrators gave their side of the dispute ever teachers’. contract 
negotiations. Gray invited over a hundred people whom he sete "power 
actors," including about twenty-five of the forty-three identified school 
influentials, in order to relay his version of "pure information." A 
public protest ensued. The Ridgebrook Sun editorialized against the - 


ee 


To the editor: % ‘ 
We~consider~the~-so-called-"information breakfasts" Dette e ht sor-reemeerneentnennermetaham 
. officials of the Limestone Community School Corporation and . 


specially selected “community leaders" to be highly offensive, = 
‘anti-democratic, and elitist. Te Sante 
- The school administration's sitacatic manipulationof = as 
information and public opinion is outrageous and completely’ 
unacceptable, 
We have the following questions: Who are the. "community 
leaders" and how were they identified? Why is it necessary 


40. 3 


for these "leaders" to have a special and exclusive explana-. 

tion of the school board's position on teacher negotiations? — 

Are the parents of children in the schools not as concerned or 

less important? 

- If the. LCCSC administration is seriously committed to the 

* | goal of extensive eres input into decision making, then , 
‘At should put an end to lh closed-door seanions with the ‘ 
‘power elite of the county. 


Phyllis Fanning was not invited, and she filed sult to halt the — 


talks, claiming violations of both state open meeting laws and school | 


board policies. The suit failed, but Gray, somewhat miffed by all the — 


“pallyhoo" and not really understanding the issues, adn ts he ‘may never 


use the strategy again, at least during labor negotiations, The The warning 


‘for researchers is that studies using the reputational method always 
or ‘risk becoming the subjects of their own investigation, — 


A Second, an assumed characteristic of the reputational . method is 


that it weighs Feputations more heavily than actions, and so its very 


use often results in the discovery of elitism and igeatann ks Walton 
has shown, the findings of much research into community power formations 
are often "artifacts" of method’, “> ‘Thus, fepitationsl methods ‘may need 
to be dovetailed with other field research techniques in order to reduce 
"artifact effect." — 

How do curri culun and communi ty interact? | ‘Reputational methods | 


can be used to take a cut at this problen, mae other cuts are needed. 


The recommendation here is that research is ica apt to be useful hati | 


2p Ridgebro brook Sun, October 3. 1978, 


wea Walton, "Substance and Artifact: The diieienk Status of . | 


Research on Community Power," Anerican Journal of Socto toa) IXXI, 
No. & (January, 1966), 430-38. 
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‘ § g 
sania “ionts is ‘sawed a weighty peerne for eterlontan research), yet 
one merited cs the substantive issues nt hand. 
‘, ; i ' 7 ; ; * * f 4 | 
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Appendix : Mt i 


i Reputational. Interview Prétocol 


a 


Fron the following list of ey who. are active in Ridgebrook civic. 


' life, please ingi¢ate whether or not you come into iat contact with» 
‘each individual “Pace-to-face, by letter ox phone). 


Name of Per'sori_ - Contact? | Circunstances? 


‘ 


Ww 
e 


nN 
{nr 
es 
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a. Without passing judgment on them or on their ideas, please name the five 


persons from the list whom you feel are most influential in initiating, 
supporting or vetoing-actions that have considerable effect on our schools. : 
You may add names of your own choosing if they are not on my list, but do 


not include members of the school board or school district staff. 


b. Is there an ie oleae school curriculum Seuiie that comes to mind 
-Ammediately? What is it? ack ; , 
ant “s Fe a : | F . . Pil 
nf : é ZT 
c. What 4s your stand’on the issue? . 


d. ‘Are you actively involved with the issue? If so, what are you doing? 


‘ 


ee Do you think that you can affect the outcome of the issue? 


yl 
f. As ae may know, a current school curriculum 4ssue concerns family life/sex 
education.. The school.board has appointed a task force-to reconsider 
state guidelines. 


If the curriculum is expanded to include detailed 
information about birth control, what would be your personal stand? 


7 


g. How did you first become aware of this issue?. 


« 


» 


h. Have you contacted others about this issue? If so, how? 


4 ir : 


i 
4. What sons or groups ate natively ‘dn support of expanding the family 
life/sex education curriculum to include the topic of birth control? 
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What persons or groups are actively opposed? 


« : 4 


What ak you‘do if the final decision of the task Hees is not to 
your liking? 


. Pf : ; 
a | r 8 


. 


Hi 


What are the important sources of your thinking when it comes to the . 
school curriculum? 


€,° 
4 


+f 
, 


TRUE OR FALSE: Important end sensitive curriculum decisions are influ- 
enced by several groups of citizens working together in the comnunity. 


(Explain. ) - Fr 
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